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bags of undelivered mail, and littered with frag-
ments of torn paper and straw. Shabby East
End women with small children standing for-
lornly among the mail-bags have grey faces
and deep circles beneath their eyes, as though
they have not slept for weeks. . . .

Our long delay is suddenly interrupted by a
train filled with evacuee children from London,
which actually runs rapidly through the station
towards some nominally "safe area" in Wales
Or Cornwall. The small boys and girls at the
windows cheer and wave their hands, and the
mothers and children waiting on the platform
wave back. The departure of these families
from London has been no panic evacuation,
but an orderly and often too prolonged exodus
arranged according to an emergency time-
table. Their patient air of resignation recalls,
not the wild flight from Paris in June, but the
grim stoicism of the Spanish Civil War. I
remember the comment that I made to Martin
at Southampton on September 2nd, 1939, an(l
whisper to myself: "Madrid!"

When the train starts again and I eventually
arrive at Oxford for two days' exploration of
my old University, where I spent the first year
of one war and now wish to examine the effects
of another, it is already 1.30 p.m. As we run in
slowly past the cemetery and the gas works,
which blot out the grey familiar spires, a dozen